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The Pentagon acknowl- 
edged yesterday that the 
United States is storing 
chemical munitions, in- 
cluding nerve gas, on Oki- 
nawa and promised to re- 
move them. 

Acting after the disclosure 
of an accident involving a 
leaky nerve gas weapon on 
Okinawa embarrassed the 
United States and angered 
Japan, the Defense Depart- 
ment also quoted Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird as saying that 
the National Security Coun- 
cil’s review of CBW (chemi- 
cal and biological warfare) 
is “being expedited.” 

Daniel Z. Henkin, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Pub- 
lic Affairs, said during a press 
briefing on the Pentagon 
statement that “It would be 
my understanding that all 
toxic agents would be moved” 



’-from Okinawa, the militarized 
island which Japan wants re- 



turned to its full control. 

The language in the care- 
fully worded statement said 
only “that preparations are 
being made to remove certain 
chemical munitions, including 
some toxic agents” from the 
island. 

Henkin declined to say 
whether the Defense Depart- 
ment had stored chemical 
weapons at other overseas lo- 
cations. But he did assert 
“that there are no U.S. biologi- 
cal weapons stored overseas.” 



Laird, in the Pentagon’s pre- 
pared statement, took pains to 
stress that it was the Kennedy 
Administration which first put 
chemical weapons on Okinawa 
“as a result of decisions made 
in 1961 and 1963.” 

The statement added that 
“no toxic chemical agents 
have been deplored overseas 
since Secretary Laird took of- 1 
fiee.” 

The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported on July 18 that there 
had been a nerve-gas accident 
on Okinawa. The Pentagon 
waited until yesterday to sup- 
ply the details, attributing the 
delay to the time it took to no- . 
tify Japanese officials. 

See GAS, A10, Col. 4 




U.S. Admits Gas 
Kept on Okinawa 



GAS, From A1 

On July 8, the Pentagon said 
yesterday, 23 American sol- 
diers and one American civil- 
ian employe “were exposed 
briefly” to the chemical agent 
GB — a nerve gas. They were 
hospitalized briefly and re- 
turned to “full duty within six 
hours.” 

The Pentagon said no Ryu- 
kyuans or other non-U.S. na- 
tionals were involved in the 
accident. 

The leak in the weapon de- 
veloped as the personnel were 
removing paint from it — a 
standard maintenance proce- 
dure. The Pentagon would not 
say whether it was a gas 
bomb, canister or artillery 
shell. It said only that “a 
small leak developed in one 
weapon adjacent to the fill 
plug.” 

The 24 people showed symp- 
toms of exposure, which the 
Pentagon did not describe. 
They donned face masks and 
left the area. A team from the 
Army’s Edgewood Arsenal was 
sent to Okinawa to dispose of 
the weapon. 

Just when or how the chemi- 
cal weapons on Okinawa will 
be disposed of was not dis- 
closed by Defense officials 
yesterday. 

The nerve gas leak, besides 
prompting the Pentagon to an- 
nounce it would “accelerate 
the previously • planned re- 
moval of chemical agents from 
Okinawa,” proved politicaly 
dangerous to Prime Minister 
Sato of Japan. His government 
demanded a “clear” American 
answer to whether nerve gas 
was stored in Japan and Oki- 
wa. 

The U.S. Government has 
assured Japan that no nerve 
gas is stored in Japan proper. 

! But yesterday’s statement 
about Okinawa was the Gov- 
I ernment’s first public admis- 
sion that the U.S. has stored 
chemical weapons overseas. 



Henkin described GB as “a 
toxic, non-persistent, quick-act- 
ing chemical nerve agent. In 
low dosage rates, it acts as an 
incapacitant. In high dosage 
rates, it can be non-lethal with 
prompt and proper medica- 
tion.” 

It was understood that the 
nerve gas V-X also is stored 
on Okinawa. 

An Air Force technical doc- 
ument written by the Mitre 
Corporation of Bedford, Mass., 
makes GB sound far from a 
relatively harmless gas. 

GB, according to the techni- 
cal document, is one of the 
Sarin nerve gases. “They are 
all extremely toxic, rapid act- 
ing, and are able to penetrate 
the eye, skin or lungs,” the 
document says. 

“The nerve gases inhibit the 
reactivity of the cholinester- 
ase enzymes throughout the 
body” which “appeared to be 
necessary for the propagation” 
of nerve impulses. 

The symptoms of exposure 
that probably showed up on 
the men at Okinawa, include, 
according to the technical 
manual, constriction of the 
pupils of the eye, headeache, 
vomiting, dimmed vision, 
wheezing and a general feel- 
ing of suffocation. 

“Liquid sarin has a very! 
high toxicity through the eye 
and the skin,” the Mitre docu- 
ment states. “The median le- 
thal dosage for the liquid is 
about 1.7 grams.” But a man 
could be incapacitated by far 
less GB than that, according 
to the manual. 

“Should a time come in 
world affairs when world opin- 
ion or other such considera- 
tions discourage mass killing, 
mass incapacitation might be 
a preferred mode of warfare,” 
the Mitre report states. 

“Another strategic implica- 
tion of selective attack 
through such mass incapacita- 
tion is the retention of a com- 
petent labor force. 

“In fact,” the Air Force 



sponsored study continues, “if 
any enemy wished to maintain 
the economic and industrial 
integrity of an attacked na- 
tion, strategically selective 
chemical and biological weap- 
ons would offer considerable 
advantage over weapons of 
mass destruction. 

“Next,” the study continues, 
“chemical and biological weap- 
ons are not costly. At present, 
only three or four of the 
world communities have the 
resources to build a thermonu- 
clear weapon arsenal. By con- 
trast, the low cost of produc- 
tion, testing and storage of 
biological and chemical agents 
permits an otherwise poor na- 
tion to enter the foray with a 
microscopic arsenal which can 
be every bit as potent as an 
arsenal of bombs . . .” 



